34                  THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION
ask what its content was in the nineteenth century, a suffi-
cient answer is very shortly given. The immense social
changes of the industrial revolution, particularly the
creation of a large urban working class and the great
increase in population that accompanied it, demonstrated
as nothing else could the utter inadequacy of what
elementary education had existed. The result, of course,
was seen in the widespread illiteracy of the first three-
quarters of the century. The churches attempted to
overcome the problem. Their efforts were subsidized by
the State from 1833 onward, at first by the most trifling
dole, but in increasing amount as the significance of the
problem became more plain, and the need for a literate
working class became more widely realized on every
ground, economic, political, philanthropic, and pruden-
tial alike. Finally in 1870 the State was obliged to take
a major part in the responsibility that no other force within
society was now strong enough to bear.
It is unnecessary for us to describe the controversies and
the efforts of those years. Under those difficulties and in
that environment the education of the poor could obviously
attempt no more than to instil the essentials of literacy,
and it was often miraculous if even that was done. There
were schools, even in the early years of this century, which
attempted to teach geography or nature study. But they
were not common, and in general primary education was
not encouraged to teach subjects other than reading,
writing, and arithmetic, with one exception. The church
schools were obviously under an obligation to provide
religious teaching. Such teaching was not obligatory
under the school boards set up in 1870, but in fact was
usually given, though necessarily in an undenominational